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by the hour together, creating scenes that he effaces as fast as 
they are completed — wonderful effects of light and shade, the 
moon rising behind a ruined castle on a rocky height, dim forest- 
glades peopled with fairy forms, a snow-covered waste with a black 
gibbet and hovering ravens, a ship wrecked and sinking in a lurid 
sea. A few rapid chalk-marks suffice to set these weird and ima- 
ginative designs before the spectator. Dore says that this pastime 
gives repose to his hand and exercise to his imagination. It is a pity 
that it cannot be enjoyed in some permanent form ; it is hard that 
so much beauty and fantastic grace should perish, swept by a wet 
sponge from the surface of a blackboard. 

In his gay youth he was an accomplished amateur actor, or 
rather improviser. It was his delight to get together a company 
of his friends and fellow-artists, and then, with the h.elp of a half- 
dozen shawls, an old curtain, and a cushion or two, he would re- 
present an infinite variety of scenes and characters, being by turns 
an Oriental pacha, a Spanish dancing-girl, or a Parisian rag- 
picker. It has indeed been maliciously said that his larger paint- 
ings bear more resemblance to the scenery and curtain of a theatre 
than to more serious work. There was question at one time of 
bringing out at the Gait6 a grand spectacular piece, founded on 
Dant6's " Inferno," and with scenery copied from Dore's illustra- 
tions, but the project was relinquished on account of the probable 
expense. But the influence of his style is perceptible on the scene- 
painting of the present day at the Grand Op6ra in particular, some 
of the finest effects in the scenery of "Robert le Diable" and 
" Hamlet," for instance, being direct copies of those to be found 
in Dore's wild and imaginative landscapes. 

In the grand army of French Art, Gustave Dor6 holds the posi- 



tion of a free lance. The Institute repudiates him, the great artistic 
cliques will none of him. He refuses to be fettered by their rules, 
to imitate their methods of execution, to be bound by their laws. 
He has never received full justice in France. The awards justly 
due to his talent are denied him, and his finest works, those that 
have stirred the public and the critics to loud admiration, are 
passed over unnoticed, while conventional mediocrity gains medals 
if not fame. Dore may console himself, however, with the thought 
that he has gained the two best prizes that the world can bestow 
upon an artist, namely, a world-wide fame and fortune as well. 
Nor has the Government been wholly unmindful of the great illus- 
trator. He was made Chevalier of the Legion of Honour in 1861, 
and Grand Commander in 1878. The prices that he receives for 
his illustrations are very high. The Imperial Government in 1870 
paid him five hundred dollars for the design representing the 
ghosts of the soldiers of Cond^ welcoming the armies of France 
to the banks of the Rhine. The engraving was published simul- 
taneously with the declaration of war against Prussia. It was 
suppressed, after the first defeats of the campaign, and a copy of 
it is now rarely to be met with. That same year M. Dor6 signed 
an agreement with an English publisher whereby he contracted to 
furnish him with two hundred and fifty drawings yearly at the 
price of two hundred dollars per drawing. But this contract was 
soon dissolved by mutual consent, for Dore's art, vigorous and 
productive as it is, must move unfettered to preserve its sponta- 
neity and its power. He possesses two studios in Paris, the one 
on the Rue Bayard, which has been alredy described in these 
pages, and also one on the Rue St.-Dominique. To this last the 
public is rarely if ever admitted. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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HE collection of Mr. Hunt's works, which has been 
arranged in the galleries of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, in Boston, is by no means complete. We 
miss from it some of his most characteristic 
paintings ; but it is sufficiently large to enable 
one to form a reasonable estimate of his proba- 
ble position in American Art. Of course, in the 
case of an artist of marked influence in the community where he 
has lived, a full measure of the force of his ability can only be 
reached by taking into consideration the personal magnetism he 
may have exerted upon society. In the case of Mr. Hunt, this 
was a most important factor, and had quite as much to do with 
his success as his art. 

Of a strongly positive nature, and having no doubts of the im- 
portance of his own mission in the community, and somewhat in- 
tolerant of the work and opinions of those from whom he differed, 
Mr. Hunt had the good fortune to live for thirty years in a city 
which, above all others in America, accepts and admires such 
traits of character. Had he been a man of less intellectual force, 
he would have still acquired in Boston influence and position by 
the sheer momentum of self-belief and self-assertion. But he was 
also possessed of a fine intellect, versatile in the arts, and of fine 
aesthetic perceptions. While we may hesitate to award him the 
lofty genius claimed for him by some of his more enthusiastic ad- 
mirers, we gladly admit that he was an artist wholly in sympathy 
with his age, and his influence came so opportunely, and was so 
much more far-reaching in the community in which he lived than 
that of most American artists, that he may justly be considered a 
very important factor in our Art, as it is entering upon the third 
stage of its development. 

It must also be acknowledged that Mr. Hunt's environment, 
after he settled in this country, was never wholly suited to the just 
expression of his powers. It is quite possible that it gave him a 
wider and more lasting influence and reputation, working as he 
did in a new country, than if he had lived and exhibited in the Art- 
centres of Europe, where great artists are so much more plentiful 
that it must be a very uncommon and original genius who there 
wrests from Destiny a wide and lasting renown. But, on the other 



hand, Hunt found in Boston less of that intelligent, judicious, and 
impartial, and therefore also sometimes adverse, criticism, which is 
essential to the growth of a great and robust Art, whether indivi- 
dual or national. In other words, he too easily obtained a flattering 
position in the society in which he moved, while he did not suffi- 
ciently often encounter his peers or superiors in Art, and, unless 
the flint and the steel come in contact, the sparks do not fly. 
That Mr. Hunt's art was not enervated by the circumstances in 
which it grew, is evidenced by the fact that a steady earnestness, 
improvement, and growing originality are shown by this com- 
parative exhibition of his earliest and latest works. After what 
has been said, it may surprise one to be told that another reason 
why we think he would have done far greater work if he had re- 
mained in Europe, is because he never had full scope for his pow- 
ers in Boston. He is best known as a portrait-painter ; but, not- 
withstanding the masterly portrait of Chief-Justice Shaw, which 
has very few equals in the history of American portrait-painting, 
the wide variety of subjects which occupied the brush of this 
painter showed that he was never satisfied to rest in that line of 
Art, but seemed ever conscious of ability to accomplish ideal com- 
positions of a character far higher than any he achieved, until he 
received the commission to execute the noble decorative paintings 
which adorn the halls of the new Capitol at Albany. 

In preparing those works, Mr. Hunt seemed first to find a theme 
worthy of his powers ; what he might have accomplished in that 
department if he had lived longer, is of course conjectural, but his 
success in those two paintings gives us at once some adequate 
measure of the possibilities of his mind, and leads to the opinion 
that the unripeness of the country for such Art until recently 
acted as a detriment to the full development of the art of Mr. 
Hunt. 

In considering more carefully the collection of his works, three 
ideas occur most prominently. The collection includes three hun- 
dred and twenty-one works, of which two hundred are paintings, 
and the remainder are charcoal-drawings and pastels. One is at 
once impressed with the versatility of the artist so remarkably 
represented here : portraits, genre, historical compositions, pasto- 
ral scenes, animals, landscapes, marines, and decorative works, 
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confront us on these walls, and suggest rather a collection of paint- 
ings by several artists with distinct specialties than by one alone. 
Another idea suggested is the persistency with which Mr. Hunt 
endeavoured to follow out the Art-theories and methods acquired 
in Paris, to a degree which sometimes conceals the sign-manua! 
of his own mind. Another idea is the readiness with which he 
accepted the Art possibilities of the simple, every - day scenes 
around home, while at the same time he did not hesitate to grap- 
ple with the stupendous grandeur and splendour of Niagara, which, 
together with some aspects of Floridian scenery, seems to have 
been a favourite subject with this artist. His large painting of the 
fall, marked 74 in the catalogue, is undoubtedly a very massive 
and interesting work, and gains by repeated observation, although, 
as in many of Mr. Hunt's pictures, one is somewhat too conscious 
of paint. There is an occasional opacity or deadness in his me- 
thod of applying colour, which is caused perhaps by an imperfect 
grasp of methods, or quite as likely resultant from a tendency to 
experiment, which is constantly evident in his work. 

It is interesting to observe in two of his early works executed in 
Paris the immediate effect of his studies with Couture and Millet. 
Each represents the same design, 'La Marguerite,' both being 
actually drawn in all respects on the same outline ; and the second 
one, painted under the direct influence of Millet, is therefore a 
deliberate attempt to compare the merits of two technical styles. 
In these two paintings we see, to a certain degree, typified what 
was, after all, the chief aim, whether conscious or otherwise, of the 
art of Hunt, and what was certainly best indicated by the results 
of his influence on the school he founded — that is, the importance 
of technical skill towards the just expression of the ideal. 

Hunt had a fine perception of colour, as shown in such admi- 
rable works as the portrait of Mrs. Adams, or the piece entitled 



' The Head of a Girl,' painted as late as 1871. He had, at his 
best, a noble manner of rendering character, as in the greatest of 
his figure-pieces, the portrait of Chief-Justice Shaw ; he had a keen 
insight into the subtle suggestions of a quiet, out-of-door scene, a 
fine feeling for the matchless lines of the human body and its 
wonderful and elusive charm and variety of hue and colour, as 
exemplified by the finest example of this sort in the gallery, the 
well-known composition entitled ' The Bathers ; ' and he had some- 
times almost the power of a master in expressing Art-emotion 
with the simple medium of a bit of charcoal, as indicated by a 
number of admirable drawings in black-and-white. But the final 
impression left upon one, after a careful observation of Mr. Hunt's 
works, is that he was more bent on rightly expressing an idea than 
upon the character of the idea itself. Inspired to a degree un- 
common in this country with a true perception of the aim of Art, 
he yet failed of wholly achieving that aim, because he was more 
concerned with means than with ends. Indispensable as this 
is to good Art, the greatest so combines both that the form of 
expression never dominates the ideal. This collection, while per- 
haps the most interesting from an Art point of view of any ever 
exhibited from the easel of an American painter, is, however, not 
entitled to the first rank, because indicating, as a whole, no great 
earnestness of purpose in the expression of anything higher than 
the importance of technique, while the styles it exhibits are echoes 
of those of foreign studies. If Mr. Hunt, with his really power- 
ful abilities, had come at a later period, he would have done him- 
self more justice ; as it is, he performed a mission of indispensa- 
ble importance, but it was rather that of the teacher than the cre- 
ator ; and his memory will live rather through the works of those 
who shall continue to exhibit in after-years in their works the re- 
sults of his influence, than by anything he himself actually achieved. 

S. G. W. Benjamin. 
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HE recent installation of the Municipal Council 
of Paris in the newly-reconstructed wing of the 
Louvre has been signalised by the bringing to 
light of an important work of Art which has 
remained unseen for over thirty years. This is 
no other than an allegorical representation of the 
Republic, a female figure of life-size painted by 
G^rome. In 1848 the Second Republic opened a competition for 
the best ideal figure of the Government of Freedom. Among 
the artists who responded to the official call was the young painter 
who had the year before gained a third medal with his ' Cock- 
Fight ' at the Salon, and had won thereby the warm commenda- 
tions of no less a critic than Th^ophile Gautier. He it was who 
proved successful in the strife. But, after the proclamation of the 
Empire, his fine work was hidden away in some obscure official 
receptacle, from which, after its long concealment, it was drawn 
forth the other day. It now hangs above the desk of the Presi- 
dent of the Municipal Council. It is in all respects worthy of the 
maturer fame of the great creator of ' The Gladiators ' and the 
' Death of Cafsar.' The subject is treated with a breadth and 
dignity that are wholly worthy of the subject, and appropriate to 
it. The Republic is represented as a noble-looking woman in the 
prime of life, robed in classic draperies. She stands upon the 
summit of some lofty eminence, fronting the spectator with an air 
of calmness and of strength. Her features are of the high Ro- 
man type, her eyes deep and dusky, and her loosened hair, which 
is put back from her brow without any wildness or disorder, is 
also dark. Above her brow shows slightly the vivid red of the 
Phrygian cap, but this symbolic head-dress is barely indicated, it 
is not obtrusively shown. The right hand, extended towards the 
spectator, grasps an olive-branch ; the movement is admirable, and 
the foreshortening of the limb is boldly and faultlessly executed. 
The other hand, drooping by her side, holds a sword. The white 
robe from waist to feet has a cold, bluish tint, while the folds that 
drape the bust have the warmer hue and more massive outlines of 
woollen stuff— a skilful avoidance of monotony in colour and in 



lines. Behind the figure reposes a lion couchant, seen in the arch 
of a faintly-indicated rainbow, while overhead shines the sky, blue 
and transparent as with the dawn of hope for the world. No 
nobler or more worthy conception of the subject can well be im- 
agined. 

In the same room hang two large pictures, both rescued, like 
the Gerome, from the realms of official oblivion. One of these, 
by Schnetze, represents ' The Taking of the H6tel-de-Ville in 1830,' 
and is a pompous and theatrical production, replete with the worst 
faults of the school of David. The other represents ' The Taking 
of the Bastile,' and is by no less a painter than Paul Delaroche. 
This fine work was exhibited at the Universal Exhibition of 1878, 
where, being shown in the Pavilion of the City of Paris, and in a 
secluded and out-of-the-way nook, it attracted far less attention 
than the rescued work of so great a master should have done. 
The picture is of large size, and is replete with the finest '.qualities 
of the great painter of ' The Death of Elizabeth.' It shows the 
captor of the Bastile borne on the shoulders of two of his most 
ardent adherents, and brandishing aloft the keys of the destroyed 
stronghold, while a tumultuous crowd surges and sways around 
him, and follow him in triumph. But the victory has its sadder 
side. One of his bearers, a noble-looking, elderly man, supports 
with his disengaged arm a young female, whose wounded arm 
hangs helplessly in a bloody sling, while her head droops, with closed 
eyelids and pallid features, on the shoulder of her protector. At 
one side of the foreground, a woman of the people buries her face 
in her hands, lest her tears for some one of the slain should mar 
the general rejoicing of the day. Close beside her, a dog sniffs 
significantly at an empty box marked " Powder." The colouring 
of this fine work is subdued and almost cold, the composition is 
noble, and the principal group is instinct with animation and ex- 
pression. 

The Baron Gunzberg, who is, I believe, a Russian by \i\xth, has 
recently caused a very interesting exhibition of works of Art, by 
the Russian painters now resident in Paris, to be organised in cer- 
tain spacious rooms of his large hotel, where the public is freely 



